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to take a new lease on life 
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“LA GARDIENNE DU PH 


This is Miss Winifred Holt, ‘“‘Keeper of the Lighthouse 
France teaching blinded sold 
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it besides to send on then) up as torpedoed or needed else- 
a quantity offractical articles to be for- where. From the wife of Admiral Chad- 
warded t hospitals at the front. All wick came a large box of surgical dress- 
shipments ‘are delivered into our hands ings, Another sent a box of sweet grass 
absolutely free of charge, as the Amer- tat promises to make basket weaving 
ican Red Cross generously assumes all Aull more popular among our patients. 
responsibility and expense of the uncer-/ There were other aids to the wounded 
tain journey, expenses that assume ama packed with useful hospital garments 
ing proportions with present shippmg and bandaging material. 

complications. We had long and/ pa- Lying, as our field of work does, in a 
tiently been waiting for aie es to partially blockaded country, the safe ar- 
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stock of supphes 


put in their appearance; but aftey’months rival of these gifts from home makes us 
of futile correspondence with Berlin and hopeful for further intrepid cargoes.* 
the available neutral ports we had given 
y 
* Nore.—Permissign to make the particular shipment referred to by Miss 
Pattee was given by the British Government, but since that time further permits 
of the kind have not/been given. : 
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From the Bystander, London 


New Hospital Orderly (to patient): “Wake up! Wake up! and take your sleeping draught!” 


LA GARDIENNE DU PHARE’ 


By ELLWOOD HENDRICK 


mam tT RE isn’t any ro- 
‘mance about being blind. 
elteiisejuste dark. very 
m dark, and you cannot 
& tell night from day. The 

| noises are bewildering, 
butethers 1vem ceszare 
worse, and the usual ex- 
| perience of one sud- 
denly stricken is that he would like very 
much to die. 

In the magnificent strides that the art 
of war has taken under our boasted civil- 
ization it occurs rather frequently that 
men are blinded, and now we can repeat 
the preceding paragraph. When one is 
blind, he is blind, no matter how it hap- 
pened. 

Here is where Miss Winifred Holt 
comes in. She was a society girl in New 
York and she is abundantly endowed 
with the social equipment. We offer her 
photograph as Exhibit A in evidence of 
this. She also developed unusual talent 
in sculpture. Then she and her sister 
became interested in the blind, and that 
was the beginning of the New York As- 
sociation for them. ‘This is not the place 
to describe The Lighthouse on ‘soth street 
or The Workshop in St. Gabriel’s Park; 
suffice it to say that they are filled with 
what Miss Holt calls ‘her “‘blindies,” and 
that they are all at work, busy as bees. 
Teaching the blind is an art, a difficult 
art, but she acquired it, and then added 
something to it that is not easy to de- 
scribe. This fugitive something may be 
set forth in a book on psychology that 
has not been written yet; we cannot find 
it in any book we know. 

Ladies with abundant social equipment 
are supposed to be adept in the mending 
of broken hearts, and it is claimed by 
men who boast of understanding women 
that they enjoy the practice. The writer 
of this suffered from a spell of fever as 
a child, and since then he has not been 
very bright, so he does not understand 
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about women. ‘The report is, however, 
that Miss Holt is not interested in broken 
hearts or ribs or anything else that is 
smashed, unless the optic nerves of the 
breakee are severed. ‘Then she rushes to 
the scene. 

When the word was spread abroad that 
she was one having authority over the 
devils of blindness, the afflicted sought 
her out, and she established regular hours 
to receive them in her private office in 
the New York Lighthouse. She would 
“handle” sometimes two or three of these 
new blindies in succession. ‘That would 
make a busy afternoon of crowded hours, 
and by evening she would call off any 
previous dinner engagement she might 
have made. | 

_It was interesting to sit outside the 
green baize door, in the reception room 
of The Lighthouse, and practice flagrant 
eavesdropping. One would hear a low, 
gentle murmur of talk in a pleasant voice ; 
then ejaculations in a different tone; 
shouts of “What shall I-do?’ “I don’t 
want to live!” and “Oh, my God!” The 
gentle murmur would continue. Then a 
loud “No, I can’t!’ followed by more of 
the pleasant voice. ‘Then “I never shall 
be able to!” and after more of this there 
would be a little ripple of laughter. Then 
all would be quiet, while the blind man 
was probably trying his hand at checkers 
or dominoes, just to learn what remark- 
able things his fingers were.» Soon one 
would hear “Huh!” from him; then 
maybe a little chuckle, and an “I don’t 
know,” without the note of despair. 
Finally there would come, after a con- 
siderable interval of the gentle murmur, 
a resolute, strong, “By George, I'll try 
it!’ Soon the door would open and the 
new blind man would come out with a 
smile on his lips, under his bandaged 
eyes. “Now, do you want to see Miss 
Holt?” some one would ask of the next, 
sitting all huddled up in a chair. 

“Just a few minutes, please,” Miss Holt 


* The American Red Cross has enjoyed the privilege of financially aiding Miss Holt’s work among the 
blinded soldiers of France, as well as of assisting similar work in Germany.—THE EprivTor. 
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“LA GARDIENNE DU PHARE” AMONG HER WAR-BLINDED PUPILS IN THE FRENCH CAPITAL, 


Some of them wear military decorations of a high order. They are being taught to see through their 
fingers. 
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BEFORE 


Here are “Before and After” pictures for you! This 
splendid specimen of French manhood, photographed 
before the great war, is shown in the next column as 
he is today. 


would say, and then behind the closed 
door you could hear her walking up and 
down the private office for a while. Then 
the door would open again with an “All 
right, now,” and Number T'wo would be 
ushered in, to come out with hope and 
resolution an hour or so later. This was 
not so much teaching the blind as it was 
the employment of that something else 
out of the unwritten psychology book. 

When the war broke out she went to 
France, and there she is still. 

The masterpieces of modern ordnance 
are both miscellaneous and comprehen- 
sive in the art of subtraction. They will 
take one or two eyes and a leg or two 
legs, and arms and hands and fingers are 
favorite fodder for them. ‘There is no 
symmetrical selection whatever. After it 
is over, whatever is left of you is a mat- 
ter of pure luck. When both eyes are 
gone the remnants are sent to Miss Holt, 
if possible; to “La gardienne du Phare,” 
as they call her. Then the work begins. 
It must take considerable of that inde- 
scribable something that sounds like a 


AFTER 


The handsome, athletic fellow to the left is here 
shown legless, his right arm gone at the elbow, and 
forever sightless. With a Braile board before him, he 
is an object of special attentions. 


gentle murmur on the other side of a 
green baize door to medicine them to 
ease when the bombs have been especially 
freakish and witty in their subtractions. 
Then come simple games like dominoes 
atid: checkers, especially made for the 
blind; and after this, sometimes slowly 
and sometimes with amazing rapidity, the 
new life work begins. ‘There is stenog- 
raphy, by means of an American short- 
hand machine, which prints on ticker- 
tape, and with this goes typewriting, with 
chances for a good living as a private 
secretary. Others learn to operate tele- 
phone switchboards and others take up 
piano-tuning. The greatest of all arts is 
teaching, and some find themselves fitted 
for this, while weaving is more easily 
mastered, as well as the simpler occupa- 
tions of making baskets, brooms, brushes, 
and the like. Strangely enough, the art 
of sculpture attracts some and remarkable 
progress has been shown in it. A blind 
man’s fingers grow in subtlety, as does 
also his sense of smell. 

As colivalescetice” comes to. jan .end 
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there are sports—roller-skating (if two 
sound legs are left), athletic stunts, bowl- 
ing sandbevensacting, —Indeedsthetesace 
still more things to do. So the world 
grows bigger to the blind man; a world 
that he thought was no greater than the 
inside of his skull becomes.as big as a 
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room, then as big as a church, and in 
timevit -is- as big as all outdoorsiaer. ad 
then—and then—the dark days are so 
full of things to do that they hardly seem 
long enough before it is time to go to 
sleep and rest so as to be fit and ready 
for tomorrow’s task. 


7} CHILDREN'S RED CROSS ~ 
oa POSTAL GIFT 


HOSE who are familiar with 

the many functions of the 
Red Cross know that in war time 
one of its important duties and 
privileges is to serve as a medium 
of communication between the 
men at the front and their loved 
ones at home. 

While the many thousands of 
United States troops now patrol- 
ling the border are not engaged in 
warfare and no general call for 
the services of the Red Cross has 
been necessary, the Red Cross has 
been voluntarily contributing in 
small ways to the comfort of the 
soldiers and sailors on duty in the 
vicinity of Mexico, and, among 
other activities, has sought to fa- 
cilitate their communicating with “home folks” by shipping to the border country 
80.000 sheets of writing paper, 80,000 envelopes, and 50,000 post-cards, the writing 
paper and post-cards bearing the illustration which accompanies this brief item 
and the legend, “Children’s Red Cross Postal Gift.” The gratitude with which 
this gift has been received—a gift paid for in part by contributions from children 
in different parts of the United States in response to a personal appeal for this 
particular purpose issued by Miss Mabel T. Boardman, of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross—is indicated by the subjoined letter from a sergeant of 
the Coast Artillery Corps, stationed at Del Rio, Tex.: 

“On behalf of the members of my organization, I wish to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of a package of stationery and postal cards, same being the ‘Children’s Red 
Croscifeostaly Grits 

“We men of the Regular Service are not used to such acts of kindness, and 
while we appreciate the gift we appreciate far more the beautiful thought that 
prompted the gift. 

“T can assure you that many of us, after leaving the service of our beloved 
flag to again pick up the work in civil life which we left a few years ago, will 
long remember this one act of kindness which has been extended to us through 
your Society. 

“Again thanking you for your kindness,” etc. 

Of course, this gift, as already said, is one small line of Red Cross activity 
in behalf of the men at the front. 
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La Gardienne Du Phare 
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